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Avoiding the mommy-track trap 


ANN Winograd* is living out her fantasy of having it 

all. A highly regarded advertising executive, she 
is happily married tc a successful radiologist, and 
they have a 2-year-Oid daughter. There's only one 
problem: Winograd is on the verge of collapse. 
She just can't continue to pul in those grinding 
14-hour days. 

She starts at 5:30 with an exercise session, fol¬ 
lowed by a fast breakfast with her husband and 
daughter and then instructions to the baby-sit¬ 
ter—all before she arrives at the office at 6:45. 
Once she is at work, Winograd's day is packed 
with interesting but high-pressure meetings in 
which she must make decisions, resolve disputes 
between her agency and clients and motivate her 
creative but temperamental staff. In between 
meetings, .-.he manages 10 make a few' calls to her 
baby-sitter. 

At 6:30 she leaves the office, stopping on her 
way home to pick up a few items for dinner. By 
the time she has finished eating at 8, Winograd is 
exhausted. 

Winograd and her husband have recently 
begun talking about having a second child. But 
there isn '1 any room in her schedule for downtime 
now: lately even weekends have been taken up 
with emergency work sessions at home or. worse, 
in the office. How can she possibly consider hav¬ 
ing another baby7 

Winograd's closest friend, Pat Fields, a partner 
in a prestigious law firm. Has been advising her to 
do what she did: work part-lime. But even Fields 
admits that her colleagues seem to have less re¬ 
spect for her now. and some dearly view her as a 
“mommy-tracker," a woman who is less serious 
about her career than fast-trackers are. Winograd 
secretly wonders whether they aren't right. Work 
has become less central to Fields's identity; now 
it's just a way to pay her bills. Winograd doesn't 
wont to utve up that pan of herself. Yet she knows 
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she can't continue to meet the growing demands 
of both her firm and her family. Can she change 
any part of her work life without becoming a 
mommy-tracker? 

STRATEGY 

After a decade of working to break through entry- 
level barriers to compete in full-fledged careers, 
women are now wondering how they can live dual 
lives—work and family. And, for the first time, we 
aren't alone in this situation. Men are also search¬ 
ing for balance. The B word is in now. Young hus- 
bands-tumed-fathers don’t want to duplicate their 
own fathers obsessive work lives. But how can 
we avoid the irop? 

If you think of the conflict between work and 
family as a time-management issue, there are 
always shortcuts to be found. Winograd could 
hire a nanny to care for her baby, manage her 
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Winograd wants to continue to work 
full-time, but not on a 12-liour-a-duy 
schedule. By stressing that she will pro¬ 
duce the same results without all the 
overtime, she convinces her boss, Tom 
Emerson, executive vice president of 
the firm, to iei her try a 35- to 40-hour 
week. Just alter a client meeting that 
went particularly well, site steps into his 
office. 

Winograd: Tom. I’d like to propose a 
new work schedule—one that will make 
me more efficient than 1 have been. 
Emerson: So far. il sounds good. 
Winograd: As you know. I've been rou¬ 
tinely working 12-hour days. I am sure 
that I can accomplish my work in 7 or 8 
hours a dav. What I'd like to do is cut 
back to a 35- to 40-hour week. 1 would 
still be as productive as I have been, ex¬ 
cept I would do it within a 9-to-5 day. 
How does that sound7 
Emyrssi, - Well, as you know, the firm is 
going through some rough times. I need 
to be able io count on you to be here 
when 1 need sou 


Winograd: Of course I’ll be available if 
an emergency arises, but I am confident 
that I can be equally productive without 
working the hours I’ve been keeping. I 
would schedule all meetings from 9 to 5 
instead of at 7 pm or 8 am. 

If I don’t change my pace, I’ll bum 
out. I know that you haven’t been able 
to tell the stress I’ve been under be¬ 
cause I’ve been trying to hide it. At this 
point, 1 never have time for a relaxed 
meal at home with my family. 

Emerson: 1 understand that you want to 
spend more time with your baby. Have 
you thought about hiring a live-in 
housekeeper? I know when my sister 
did that it made her life a lot easier. 
Winograd: We already have a baby-sit¬ 
ter. and 1 thought that would solve our 
problems, too. But what I found oui 
was, no one could replace me when it 
came to eating dinner with my family. 
Emerson: I hear what you’re saying. 
Let’s try it on a temporary basis. But if it 
doesn’t work out, we will have to come 
up with some other arrangement 
Winograd: Great! —A-S. 
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household and do the cooking. She could 
buy a car phone to talk to her husband dur¬ 
ing her drive home. There are shortcuts 
available at the office, too. She could ana- 
' lyze her management process to ferret out 
places where she could reduce her work 
load, delegate more and save time. 

But while such tactics will help, thev 
don't address the essence of the work-fam- 
! tly dilemma, which lies smack in ihe 
middle of corporate America's huge and 
growing work force. As a society, we 
haven’t created any good models for com¬ 
bining family and work. The way most 
corporations are structured, it is essential 
that you give up your personal time to be 
successful. It’s no accident that childless 
women fill most of the top corporate jobs 
held by women. One study found that only 
35 percent of woman executives under 40 
have children. That same study reported 
j that 90 percent of male executives are fa¬ 
thers by the time they reach age 40. 1 
would be willing to bet that many of those 
executives have wives who don't work 
outside the home. The pattern has been set 
by the male CEO who is married to * de¬ 
voted housewife and is essentially a bill¬ 
paying father. 

The Harvard Business Review captured 
this tension in a recent study in which peo¬ 
ple were asked to state whether a situation 
was good for the family or good for the or¬ 
ganization, Seventy-five percent of the 
study’s participants said a family member 
who stays home to take care of children is 
good for the family, but 65 percent thought 
it w r as good for the family that both 
spouses worked. 

We are a society at odds with itself. And 
no matter how hard women work, the issue 
won’t be resolved until we join forces and 
push hard for solutions to bridge the di¬ 
chotomy of family versus work. 

Until that happens, we have to work 
within the existing framework. That re¬ 
quires negotiating a situation that suits 
your specific needs. To do that, you first 
must answer the basic question Winograd 
is struggling with: Do you want a full or 
reduced work schedule? 

There are plenty of reasons to choose a 
fullload. Ifyou stop or slow down \ourca- 
reerto raise a family, you will har e to deal 
with the inevitable problems associated 
with coming back: a loss of status and con¬ 
tacts and, frequently, fewer options. Like 
| Winograd’s friend Pat Fields, you will 
have to fight the perception that you arc a 
j mommy-tracker. Studies have shown ihm 
women who are able to manage the dual 
life raise independent children u un a de¬ 


termined work ethic, although such wom¬ 
en don’t have as much free time as they 
would like. If Winograd chooses to con¬ 
tinue her full-time schedule, she’ll have to 
use more limesaving tactics, build a nei- 
work of people to help care for her family 
(including a iivc-in housekeeper, perhaps 
with a college student m provide extra 
help) and accept the fact that she won t 
have the leisure time she'd like. 

Of course, this situation doesn’t suit ev¬ 
eryone. If Winograd chooses a reduced 
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schedule, she will need to work out a pan¬ 
time schedule with her boss. Chances arc 
he won’t be thrilled, particularly if there is 
no precedent for such an arrangement at 
the organization. After all. even Winograd 
is disappointed by the decision made by 
Fields. Despite all of the evidence that 
working full-time doesn’t make you more 
dedicated to your job. the perception is that 
part-time employees are less committed to 
their work. And in truth, some arc. But that 
doesn't mean they will always be or that 
their part-time work isn’t valuable. It jusl 
means that at this point in their career, 
work is taking a backseat to other con¬ 
cerns. Companies that recognize these em¬ 
ployees’ worth will look at a part-time 
position as an investment. 

For Winograd the first issue is whether 
she herself can accept whal working part- 
time will mean. The fact is. sumc people 
will see her as a mommy-tracker, And 
when she does come back to the organiza¬ 
tion full-iime. she will have to work hard 
Hi win back the .status and position she 
held previously. If she is willing lo accept 
these consequences, then she needs to 
assess her standing in the organization 
helorc approaching her boss. Those w ho 
are new and rebuilds untried or who 
have fumbled their Iasi few projects ohvi 


ously will have less leverage. The best that 
they may he able to hope for is to reduce 
their workday to nine hours or to take a 
part-time position with a prorated pay cut 
minus benefits. 

If Winograd has a good relationship 
\s ith her boss, then she is in a much better 
negotiating position. But she still needs to 
recognize that part-time positions are new 
to most organizations. That means she has 
lo anticipate every possible objection and 
be prepared to counter it. Before having 
the meeting, she should rehearse with a 
friend. The more prepared she is. the better 
her chances. In fact, if her boss is partial to 
detailed plans, she might put her proposal 
in writing. 

The ultimate challenge for Winograd 
will be in keeping her full-time status w-ith 
a part-time job. 1 know a number of . 
women w'lio have managed to do this by 
holding on to the most prestigious projects 
and delegating the lesser ones. They also 
have taken care to keep up their contacts 
by continuing to lunch with colleagues and 
clients—and they have made sure that they 
didn’t discuss only 'heir family. They've 
consciously presented themselves as the 
same ambitious and commuted managers 
they always were. 

If -Winograd succeeds at this, she may 
also want lo take on another challenge: re¬ 
structuring her office to find a solution to 
the work-family conundrum. She could 
suggest starting a special task force to 
focus on this- problem that affects so many 
men and women in her firm. The purpose 
of such a "brain trust” would be to research 
how progressive organizations are tackling 
the dilemma and to talk to experts in the 
area, in the short run. of course, champi¬ 
oning this cause might cost her more time, 
the very thing she can least afford to give. 
But in taking on such a project she could 
solve a pressing problem, which would 
undoubtedly bring her new career opportu¬ 
nities. It would also mean establishing a 
new bond between employer and employ¬ 
ees. one that would allow her even more 
time with her husband, daughter and sec¬ 
ond child. ■ 
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